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His enmity towards Simon Cameron apparently did not smooth his 
path so far as Pennsylvania was concerned. By December, 1851, how- 
ever, he is willing to admit that he is in the race, though still " deter- 
mined not to lose a night's rest or a meal's victuals, let the result be 
what it may " (VIII. 427) . In February following he writes to a com- 
mittee of citizens of Baltimore that the Democratic party has never 
seemed to him in such danger of defeat; and since the Compromise 
measures are no longer to be discussed, the party must rely for success 
upon a renewed proclamation of its historical doctrine of strict con- 
struction. He felt himself strong in the South, and hoped particularly 
for endorsement from Virginia and Tennessee. He took his defeat in 
the national convention philosophically, however, offered hearty con- 
gratulations to Pierce, flayed Scott on the stump, and gave the incom- 
ing president some good advice about the incoming cabinet. The last 
paper in volume VIII. is a letter to Pierce declining the mission to 
England, the tender of which in March had, after some hesitation, been 
accepted, but which his dissatisfaction with the state of pending negotia- 
tions now led him to think of surrendering. 

Nothing could illustrate better the personal, as distinguished from 
the official, characteristics of Buchanan than the fact that, of the 
upwards of a thousand pages to which these two volumes extend, only 
about a hundred and fifty are needed for the record of the more than 
four years which followed his retirement from the office of Secretary 
of State. If he ever read books or cultivated intellectual interests; if 
he cared for personal friendship or spent time in cultivating it; if he 
knew scientists or men of letters, just then crowding the American 
stage in unprecedented numbers, or met any of the numerous foreign 
observers who found the United States so fertile a field, these pages 
afford no evidence of it. The man who could write to his niece, 
" There is no spectacle more agreeable to me than that of a young 
married woman properly sensible of the important duties of her station 
and acting upon those high principles which add lustre to the female 
character ", was certainly destitute of social resiliency if not of in- 
tellectual range. The one absorbing interest of Buchanan's life was 
politics, and beyond that he did not stray. 

William MacDonald. 

A Congressional History of Railways in the United States. By 
Lewis Henry Haney, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics, 
State University of Iowa. Volume I. Congress and the Railway 
down to 1850. (Madison, Wisconsin: Democrat Printing Com- 
pany. 1908. Pp. 273.) 

This volume, a reprint of a bulletin of volume III. of the University 
of Wisconsin series in Economics and Political Science, aims to make 
the solution of the railway problem easier by viewing transportation 
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as a matter of evolution, and by giving to it a proper historical setting. 
If the railway is to be regarded as a relative problem, its relation to 
Congress is not the least helpful phase. This volume brings the history 
of the railway in its Congressional relations to 1850. The division at 
this point is justified by Hadley's statement that the infancy of railways 
ended at the middle of the century; a secondary division is made at the 
year 1830 and is justified by the fact that steam was introduced as an 
agency in transportation about that year. 

The materials for the volume are drawn quite naturally from the 
Congressional records. The thesis established is that Congressional 
action, taken for the benefit of railways, was accompanied by various 
stipulations under which regulation of railway rates and service may 
properly be made. Even the granting of aids would tend naturally 
toward later regulation. 

The early chapters give a concise and complete history of the evolu- 
tion of the railway as a means of transportation, and the various pro- 
jects advanced by early promoters, popularly known as " steam 
maniacs ". It is interesting to note that paternalistic ideas of public 
aid were predominant from the beginning. Inventors were early given 
financial assistance by various state legislatures and besought similar 
benefits from both the Continental and the Federal Congress. Follow- 
ing a description of these requests for aid to transportation by land, 
the author shows the early idea of structure and utility of railroads; 
cost of transportation and rates of toll; and the prolonged rivalry 
between the canal and the railway, with a final victory for the latter 
method of carriage. About 1840 the decrease in the number of peti- 
tions for aid in constructing wagon roads, both post and military, 
shows that the railways were becoming the dependable means of trans- 
portation in the public mind. 

The most novel portion of the volume is that which considers the 
railway in its social and economic effects. Here the author traces the 
beginnings of the modern railway problems, competition between lines, 
relief from monopoly, and, to some extent, regulation of rates. In 
more detail is traced the thought of government ownership of railways 
which was frequently advanced in connection with government aid for 
their construction ; also here are shown the first attempts at government 
regulation. The latter appears chiefly in connection with the District of 
Columbia, the territories, transportation of mails, public lands, and 
public defense. 

The latter portion of the volume is given over to a description of 
the government aid extended to railways and its connection with the 
general system of public improvements. The various routes surveyed 
and the several subscriptions made to railway stock are described. One 
chapter is devoted to the rise and fall of tariffs on railway iron during 
the first half of the nineteenth century and the situation which caused 
the rails to be placed on the free list of 1825. The closing chapter 
covers the early history of the many Pacific railway projects. 
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References to original material are abundant, the sources are well 
chosen, and the subject-matter is clearly presented. The criticism most 
likely to be passed upon the volume is that it shows too evidently its 
earlier form of a monograph. No attempt has been made to smooth 
the way from one division of the work to another; heads and subheads 
cut the chapters into little bits; and in the absence of author's notes, 
the reader is left in many places to deduce his own conclusions. Evi- 
dences of a prentice hand are not infrequent, as in the use of "our 
attitude " in setting forth the plan to be pursued in the treatment ; also 
an amateurishness in the too frequent use of cross-references. How- 
ever, the production must be judged as a monograph for library work, 
and with its excellent bibliography and index, its reproduction of the 
Whitney maps, and its combination of the historical and political aspects 
of the railway, this volume in connection with those to appear later 
will form a distinct contribution to economic history. 

Railroad Promotion and Capitalization in the United States. By 
Frederick A. Cleveland, Ph.D., and Fred Wilbur Powell, 
A.M. (New York and London: Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany. 1909. Pp. xiv, 368.) 

The authors of this book have evidently undertaken a rather thor- 
ough historical investigation of the financial or corporate aspects of 
American railroads, the first-fruits of which are embodied in these 
pages. The topics here considered are promotion and capitalization, 
but we are promised in the preface that "subjects pertaining to the 
financing of construction and equipment, financial management, bank- 
ruptcy, receivership, reorganization, and consolidation will be presented 
at a later date." 

The scope of the present volume is in one respect broader and in 
another not so broad as is indicated by its title. On the one hand a 
discussion is presented of numerous details in the early history of 
transportation which have only a remote bearing on the subject of the 
work, while on the other hand the question of capitalization is treated 
scantily and incidentally. The general field covered is the promotion 
of American railroads, with special reference to the first three or four 
decades of their history. 

The book opens with two chapters on the pre-railroad development 
of transportation in this country, followed by a third which describes the 
origin of steam locomotion on land, tracing the early inventions to 
their successful culmination. The subject of railroad promotion is then 
more directly approached. The popular attitude toward early railroad 
enterprises is described, and an exposition given of the various ad- 
vantages which the public saw in railroad development. An interesting 
account is offered of the commercial rivalry between cities, especially 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston; of the effects of this 



